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power of the whites to degrade him. But no authority can 
hinder his tribe from regarding their last champion with respect 
and admiration, or diminish the influence which his unfortunate 
campaign had left him. The ceremony of degrading him from 
his rank was but a vain form. In the esteem of the Sacs he 
is still ' every inch a king.' We think we may affirm that his 
death would occasion a much more lively and enduring sor- 
row, than that of the wiser Keokuck. 



Art. V. — Memoir of Dr. Godman. 

Memoir of Dr. Godman. By Thomas Sewaul, M. D., 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the Columbian 
College, Washington, D. C. 1830. 

It is a remark of Dr. Johnson, ' that a physician, in a great 
city, seems to be the mere plaything of fortune. His degree 
of reputation is for the most part totally casual. They that 
employ him, know not his excellence ; they that reject him 
know not his deficiency. By any acute observer, who has 
looked on the transactions of the medical world for the last 
half century, a very curious book might be written on the for- 
tune of physicians.' Although we do not agree with the great 
moralist, in these sweeping and unqualified assertions, yet we 
believe that they are correct to a certain extent, and that if the 
picture be not a likeness it is at least a caricature. The recep- 
tion of Harvey's great discovery of the circulation of the blood 
strikingly illustrates the truth of a part of Dr. Johnson's remark. 
From the moment he began to be generally known as the pro- 
pounder of such a wild and extravagant theory, his practice, 
as a physician, suffered a serious diminution. 

This injustice and uncertainty in the public estimate of 
medical character, cannot but have an injurious and withering 
influence on the profession itself, — depressing the energies of 
the mind, and chilling those generous aspirations of well-regu- 
lated ambition, which have so often contributed to elevate and 
dignify human character, and so frequently conferred the great- 
est blessings on mankind. When a physician sees, as is too 
often the case, that his best efforts for the advancement of 
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medical science, and his most strenuous exertions for extending 
the usefulness of his profession, are regarded with cold indif- 
ference and neglect, while honor and emolument are showered 
upon the intriguing, the ignorant, and conceited popularity- 
seeker, — he must be more than human, if he too is not drawn 
away by the current ; if he is not tempted to desert the thorny 
and rugged path of science, and endeavor to attain reputa- 
tion and wealth by an easier process, and one which he per- 
ceives is better adapted to gratify the whims and caprices of 
his patients. 

The extended range of reading, too, which is demanded of 
that physician, who aspires to a high stand among his fellows, 
is another obstacle to be encountered and overcome in acquir- 
ing a solid and enduring reputation. No profession makes 
larger claims on its members, in this respect, than that of med- 
icine. The whole circle of the natural sciences, including 
Chemistry, Botany, Mineralogy, and Comparative Anatomy, 
are of great and essential service in the practice of Physic, 
and should be made a part of the education of every man who 
would become an accomplished physician. In addition to 
these, the ancient and modern languages, and polite litera- 
ture in all its extent and variety, though they cannot be con- 
sidered as indispensable, should still, as far as opportunities offer 
and circumstances admit, be acquired by every one who aims 
at a liberal education. 

The importance of an acquaintance with general literature, 
as well as science, is often experienced by the physician at the 
bed-side, as it enables him to amuse the ennui of his nervous 
patient, to alleviate the keenest sufferings of body, and to 
soothe the yet more distressing anguish of mind, by amusing 
and instructive conversation, and by the judicious use of the 
resources of learning and philosophy. Louis XIV. said to 
Moliere, who was as much a. sceptic in matters of medicine as in 
those of religion, and who had often declared he would never 
employ a physician, ' So, after all, I find you have a physician. 
What do you do with him ? ' ' Please your majesty, he en- 
tertains me by his conversation ; he orders me medicines ; 1 
don't take them and — I get well.' But the unwearied assi- 
duity, requisite to make all these acquisitions, is greater than 
is readily assumed by the members of an active profession. 
They shrink from the Herculean task. They choose the 
easy road to wealth, rather than the laborious path of honor 
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and science, — and are content with a meagre portion of learn- 
ing, as long as they are enabled to obtain the substantial re- 
wards of the profession. 

But although this has been the choice of the majority, let 
us not do injustice to those who have pursued a different course, 
who have maintained the dignity of medicine and added to its 
means of usefulness. The most successful and ardent votaries 
of science have always been found among physicians. It has 
been said, that three fourths of the papers published by the 
Royal Society of London are furnished by medical men. In 
speaking of physicians, Dr. Parr remarks, ' I have long been 
in the habit of reading on medical subjects, and the great ad- 
vantage I have derived from this circumstance is, that I have 
found opportunities for conversation and friendship with a 
class of men, whom, after a long and attentive survey of lite- 
rary characters, I hold to be the most enlightened professional 
persons in the whole circle of human arts and sciences.' 
Pope bears similar testimony. In a letter written about a 
month before his death,' he says, ' there is no end of my kind 
treatment from the faculty. They are in general the most 
amiable companions, and the best friends, as well as the most 
learned men I know.' 

The eminent and highly gifted individual, of whose life and 
writings we propose, in this article, to present a brief sketch, 
was of this character. Endowed by nature with talents of 
the first order, he was urged on by an insatiable love of knowl- 
edge, as well as by the promptings of an elevated and honor- 
able ambition, to employ to the utmost possible extent every 
opportunity thrown in his way of increasing his stock of knowl- 
edge and adding to his means of usefulness. 

Dr Godman was born at Annapolis in Maryland. His op- 
portunities of early education, like many others of our most 
eminent men, were few and scanty. He was the artificer of 
his own fortune. Deprived at an early age of parental advice 
and protection, and destitute of the means of obtaining a liberal 
education, he became an indented apprentice to a printer in 
Baltimore. In a letter, which he addressed to a friend about 
the time he commenced the study of medicine, he says, ' before 
I was two years old, I was motherless; — before I was five 
years old, I was fatherless and friendless. I have been de- 
prived of property by fraud, that was mine by right. 1 have 
eaten the bread of misery, I have drunk the cup of sorrow. — 
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I have passed the flower of my days in a state little better 
than slavery, and have arrived at what ? Manhood, poverty 
and desolation.' This occupation of a printer was so little 
suited to his taste, that he soon left it in disgust and entered 
the U. S. Navy as a common sailor. In this situation he re- 
mained till the close of the late war. 

He now fortunately turned his attention to that profession, 
in which he was destined to attain such distinguished reputa- 
tion. It has often been remarked that those, who are prodi- 
gies of youthful genius, often disappoint the expectations they 
have raised, while minds of no peculiar promise and even of 
tardy growth in early years, have been known at length to 
bear vigorous and lasting fruit. On the other hand it cannot 
be denied, that a great proportion of those, who display ex- 
traordinary powers in mature life, give indications of decided 
superiority in youth. Dr. Godman was of this latter class. 
The same enthusiastic ardor in the pursuit of knowledge, and the 
same strength of intellect, for which he was remarkable in after 
life, were equally conspicuous during his pupilage. Professor 
Sewall remarks of him in his eloquent and interesting memoir, 

' As an evidence of the distinguished attainments he had made, 
and of the confidence reposed in his abilities, he was called to 
the chair of Anatomy in the university, sometime before he gradu- 
ated, to supply the place of his preceptor, who was taken from 
the lectures in consequence of a fractured extremity. This situ- 
ation he filled for several weeks with so much propriety, — he 
lectured with such enthusiasm and eloquence, his illustrations 
were so clear and happy, as to gain universal applause ; and at the 
time he was examined for his degree, the superiority of his mind, 
as well as the extent and accuracy of his knowledge, were so ap- 
parent, that he was marked by the professors of the university as 
one destined at some future period to confer high honor upon the 
profession. Upon this occasion a prize medal was awarded him 
for the best Latin thesis.' 

Soon after graduation, young Godman settled in Philadel- 
phia, whence, at the early age of twenty-four, he was invited 
to the chair of Anatomy in the Medical College of Ohio. 
He remained however but one year in the Western country, 
and then returned to Philadelphia. 

He was one of those men, upon whom the ' auri sacra fames' 
exerted but little influence ; and instead therefore of devoting 
himself to the acquisition of a lucrative practice, which his 
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talents and skill would have enabled him readily to obtain, — 
he withdrew almost entirely from the active duties of the pro- 
fession, that he might employ the whole energies of his mind 
in the acquisition of knowledge and the advancement of med- 
ical science. 

Anatomy was his favorite department, and such were the 
zeal and industry, with which he prosecuted the study of this 
interesting and important branch of medicine, that he soon 
attained a reputation, not surpassed and perhaps not equalled 
by that of any teacher in our country. He commenced a private 
course of lectures in Philadelphia immediately after his return 
to that city, and as was to have been expected, he was soon 
patronised by a large and respectable class. This was a field 
peculiarly suited to the display of his varied talents, as well as 
his extensive and accurate acquaintance with the particular 
subjects he was called upon to treat. His power as a lecturer 
was of no common stamp. As a speaker and a writer he 
could move, and please, and persuade, and enlighten. He 
united those decorations which flow from an exuberant fancy 
and imagination, with that penetration and judgment which be- 
long to real and substantial talent. Clear and forcible, happy 
in his illustrations, eloquent in his language, and graceful in 
his delivery, he never failed to rivet the attention of the stu- 
dent, while he enriched his mind with the treasures of knowl- 
edge. 

In this situation, Dr. Godman remained four or five years, — 
and every day added to the stock of his information, and the 
extent of his reputation. He brought the most persevering in- 
dustry, and a mind naturally acute and powerful, to the investi- 
gation of every subject, and what could resist such a combi- 
nation ? ' Nil mortalibus arduum est,' was his motto through 
life ; — and his own example was a most perfect illustration of 
the truth of this maxim. Although, as we have said, his early 
education had been extremely limited and defective, yet such was 
his untiring perseverance that, in addition to his profound ac- 
quaintance with Anatomy and Physiology, he attained a good 
knowledge of the Latin, Greek, German, Spanish, French and 
Italian languages. He was also extensively conversant with po- 
lite literature ; — and, as the style of his writings proves, he did 
not drink in vain at the pure fountain of the English Classics. 
While thus engaged in Philadelphia, he was invited in the year 
1826, at the age of twenty-eight, to fill the important and la- 
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borious chair of Anatomy and Physiology in Rutgers's Medical 
College, N. Y., then just commencing operations. This ap- 
pointment, while it did honor to the discernment of those who 
conferred it, was no slight mark of the public estimation in 
which young Godman was held ; — for not only was he asso- 
ciated with some of the most respectable teachers in our coun- 
try, but was connected with an institution, which had been 
established amidst rivalries and difficulties, that could be sur- 
mounted only by the most eminent talents and exalted reputa- 
tion. Most ably did Dr. Godman sustain his share of the burden. 
The writer of this brief notice well recollects the enthusiasm 
and admiration, with which his eloquent introductory lecture 
was received by a crowded auditory, — and it is but mere jus- 
tice to add, that the expectations thus created were fully an- 
swered at every step of the subsequent course. 

Godman possessed that infallible mark of a superior intel- 
lect, the power of influencing and controlling those with whom 
he came in contact. Although by far the youngest professor 
connected with Rutgers's College, yet it will not be considered 
derogatory to the eminent and highly respectable men, with 
whom he was associated, to say, that to none did the medical 
class look up with so much veneration and respect as to him. 
He seemed to be perfectly acquainted with all the avenues to 
the human heart, with all the springs of youthful action, and 
to possess the power, by a word or a look, of allaying and reg- 
ulating youthful passion. 

But his short and brilliant career was soon to terminate. 
His unparalleled assiduity in the acquisition of knowledge, 
early and fatally undermined a constitution naturally delicate. 
After devoting the day to the immediate duties of his profes- 
sorship, he would spend the greater part of the night, which 
his exhausted frame so much needed for repose, in the study of 
other branches, and particularly of natural history, of which he 
was very fond, — and in preparing for the press the numerous 
papers, which he published in the various periodicals of the 
day. 

His health suffered so much under this complication of la- 
bor, that before the close of his second course, he was obliged 
to resign the chair, which he had filled with so much credit to 
himself and advantage to the institution, and fly to a milder 
climate for relief. He spent the remainder of that winter in 
the West Indies, and on his return to this country in the spring, 
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he took up his residence in Germantown near Philadelphia, 
where he continued to reside till the time of his death, 
which occurred in April, 1830, at the age of thirty-two. 

We are now to consider Dr. Godman's character as an au- 
thor. And here we hardly know which to admire most, the 
untiring industry which enabled him, amidst his other nume- 
rous and pressing avocations, to accomplish so much, or the tal- 
ents and energy which enabled him to do it so well. Of his 
publications the following are the principal ; ' Anatomical In- 
vestigations, comprising a Description of various Fasciae of the 
Human Body ;' — ' A System of Natural History of American 
Quadrupeds ;' ' An Account of some Irregularities of Structure 
and Morbid Anatomy ;' — ' Addresses Delivered on various Pub- 
lic Occasions ;' — ' Rambles of a Naturalist ;' — ' An edition of 
Bell's Anatomy with Notes ;' — ' A Translation of Levasseur's 
Account of La Fayette's Progress through the United States;' — 
several articles for the American Encyclopaedia, and a vast va- 
riety of papers in the periodicals of the day. The volume of 
Addresses consists of several, delivered at different times and 
on various occasions, in New York and Philadelphia. Noth- 
ing is more difficult than to give interest to the discussion of 
familiar topics, and on no occasion is this difficulty felt more 
sensibly, or found more embarrassing, than in preparing an ad- 
dress for a public celebration, which has already called forth 
the talents and exercised the ingenuity of scores of the ablest 
men. To say something which shall be appropriate, and at 
the same time avoid the path trodden by his predecessors, is 
for the orator no easy task. In this respect, Dr. Godman has 
been highly successful, and if to overcome this difficulty, to do 
that which few are able to do, be an indication of talent, then 
must he be allowed to have a peculiar claim to its possession. 

He has, in many instances, combined great boldness and 
originality of thought with uncommon beauty and felicity of 
expression. He is eloquent, as well as instructive. Although, 
perhaps, his style is occasionally too much labored and ornate 
for severe criticism, yet its defects are defects of inexperience, 
and are such as would lead us to expect a most polished and 
nervous style, when age and practice had pruned and chastened 
the luxuriance of youth. His imagination, indeed, was a dis- 
tinguishing trait of his mind. Bold, sportive, prolific and origi- 
nal, it enabled him to call to his aid all the beauties of nature 
and of art, and to change the disposition and dress of his 
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thoughts without end. ' Now it assembled the most pleasing 
images, adorned with all that is soft and beautiful,' and now 
burst forth in strains of impassioned and soul-subduing elo- 
quence, delighting and electrifying all around. 

Of his Addresses, which have been published, that delivered 
in New- York, introductory to his anatomical course, is perhaps 
the most finished, and exhibits in the most favorable view his 
power as a writer and an orator. 

His ' Researches and Investigations with respect to the Fascia? 
of the Human Body,' published in 1824, have thrown new 
light upon a most intricate subject, and one which was but im- 
perfectly understood, even by our most skilful anatomists. 
They indicate a mind fully prepared to grapple with the most 
nice and embarrassing questions, which no difficulties could re- 
tard, and no intricacies confound. This volume contributed to 
elevate his character still higher in the estimation of the pro- 
fession, and was hailed as the prelude to more extended im- 
provements and more brilliant discoveries. We have every 
reason to believe that these anticipations would have been fully 
realized, had he been spared to accomplish the magnificent 
plans he had formed. 

In 1827, although oppressed by sickness and harassed by 
pain, he gave to the world his edition of ' Bell's Anatomy,' 
with numerous notes. His additions to this valuable work are 
of a very useful and important character, and have rendered 
this, perhaps, the most perfect elementary work, to which the 
students of our country have access. They display a thorough 
acquaintance with the subject, and an acute and discriminating 
mind, in selecting with judgment and care from the works of 
the most celebrated French and German anatomists and physi- 
ologists. And at the same time he has drawn not a little upon 
his own resources in supplying those deficiencies, which gen- 
erally exist in works of this description, whatever talent and 
ingenuity may have been exerted by their authors. In 1826, 
he published his Natural History, in three volumes. His pro- 
fessed object, in the publication of this, the most elaborate and 
voluminous of his works, was to supply a desideratum which 
had long been felt and acknowledged in American Natural 
History, viz. a full and correct description of the mammalia of 
this continent. In the execution of such a task, the difficulties 
to be surmounted were of no ordinary magnitude, and indeed, 
were such as could have been overcome only by the most per- 
severing industry and the most enthusiastic zeal. 
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In his preface, he feelingly remarks, ' experience soon 
proved that the difficulties of this enterprise had not been cor- 
rectly estimated, and that a vast labor remained to be perform- 
ed, after gleaning from works, that professedly or incidentally 
treated of American Natural History. How meagre and un- 
satisfactory the best of these books are, can only be imagined 
by those persons who have been obliged to examine them 
carefully ; by them alone can an adequate idea be formed of 
the toil and disgust to be endured, by him, who makes such 
search in hopes of collecting original observations, statements 
of facts worthy of repetition, or remarks properly illustrative 
of the manners and habits of our animals.' 

We do not intend to claim for this work very great merit. 
In such an enterprise, ' not to have failed is sufficient glory,' — 
especially when undertaken and completed in so short a time, 
and amidst such a multiplicity of other engagements. In this 
department, little had been previously accomplished by our 
naturalists. While the insects and birds of our country had 
been examined and described with great ability and accuracy 
by Say, Audubon, Wilson, Bonaparte and others, the quadru- 
peds and other mammalia had been almost entirely neglected. 
If we except one or two meagre and defective works, nothing 
like a full and complete description has been attempted of the 
various animals, which roam our extensive forests, or frequent 
the more cultivated parts of our country. Some highly 
graphic and isolated sketches may be found, scattered through 
our periodicals or published in a pamphlet form, but with the 
exception referred to, no work of a general and comprehensive 
character had been produced. It was not to have been expect- 
ed, that Godman would entirely supply this deficiency. A 
writer on natural history, who would produce a perfect work, 
must, like the indefatigable and enthusiastic Audubon, make it 
the business of his life, — he must observe for himself and take 
nothing upon hearsay. He must traverse the inhospitable 
wilderness ; he must disregard the summer's heat and winter's 
cold, he must defy danger and laugh at misfortune ; he must 
endure privation, fatigue and disappointment ; he must be 
willing to do and suffer anything and everything, to procure 
one new animal, or to obtain a single new fact, respecting the 
object of his search. 

But notwithstanding all the disadvantages under which Dr. 
Godman labored ; notwithstanding the paucity of materials at 
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his command from which to select, and the limited period he 
allotted to himself to prepare and arrange such as he could 
procure, he has produced a work which will confer honor on 
his industry, judgment and talents, and which is undoubtedly 
superior to any previous publication on the same subject. He 
has selected with care and discrimination, has corrected many 
mistakes, into which other authors had fallen through inadver- 
tence or ignorance, and he has added numerous and interest- 
ing facts before unknown, of the habits and dispositions of 
many animals, some of which were supplied by his own indus- 
try and extensive opportunities of observation, and some were 
furnished by the kindness of his scientific friends. 

It is. certainly to be regretted, that it was not in the au- 
thor's power to devote more time to its preparation, and to 
enjoy more extensive opportunities for the collection of new- 
facts and original observations, for which no one was better 
suited, and which would have enabled him to have rendered 
his work more perfect in itself, and more worthy of the subject 
and the author. 

We consider Dr. Godman, in some respects, among the most 
extraordinary men that have adorned the medical profession of 
our country. When we reflect that, at the age of twenty-nine, 
a period was put to his activity and usefulness (for the remain- 
ing three years of his life were spent in pain and suffering, 
sufficient to enervate the stoutest frame and depress the most 
vigorous intellect), — when we reflect upon the extent of his 
learning, both general and professional, — upon his accurate 
and extensive acquaintance with so many languages, — upon 
his thorough, we may say profound knowledge of Anatomy, — 
upon his important discoveries and improvements in this branch 
of the profession, — upon his numerous, able, and diversified 
publications, sufficient of themselves to have occupied a life of 
the ordinary span, — when we reflect that all these labors were 
accomplished at the age of twenty-nine, and after a youth 
spent in a manner but little adapted to advance his future pro- 
gress, who can deny his claims to the possession of uncommon 
energy, of lofty enthusiasm, of extraordinary talents ? 

The history, talents and fate of Godman bear no little re- 
semblance to those of the celebrated French anatomist and 
physiologist, Eichat ; — a name which will, we doubt not, 
through all future ages, stand in the foremost rank of the bene- 
factors of medicine. The same enthusiasm in the pursuit of 
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knowledge, — the same ardent love of glory, — the same 
spirit, which defied all difficulties and overcame all obstacles, — 
the same untiring industry and perseverance, — and the same 
early and untimely fate (for Bichat also died at thirty-two) dis- 
tinguished both these eminent men. They both fell a sacrifice 
to their ceaseless and unremitted toils in the acquisition of 
knowledge, — and in the arduous and sometimes dangerous la- 
bors of the dissecting room. 

To the aspirant after honorable fame, — to him, who is cov- 
etous of the reputation purchased by desert, — who is desirous 
of conferring the most lasting and extensive benefits on his 
fellow-beings, — who wishes to extend the boundaries of sci- 
ence and enlarge the circle of human knowledge, we know of 
no one, who could be held up as an example for imitation, with 
more safety and advantage than Dr. Godman. His ambition 
took in a large and expansive view. It was not confined to 
the narrow limits of self. It was made subservient to the 
good of mankind. The glory which he sought was that of 
being a benefactor to his country and his age. 

He never desired, but heartily despised that popularity, 
which is the result of indiscriminate condescension and ob- 
sequiousness. But while he was perfectly independent, he 
was kind and conciliatory, — and perhaps no teacher of medi- 
cine in our country ever possessed a stronger hold on the affec- 
tions of his pupils. While they loved him as a brother, they 
revered and respected him as a parent. During the time that 
he was professor of Anatomy in New York, the delicate state 
of his health, and the certainty that he must soon leave this 
scene of activity and usefulness forever, seemed to impart a 
peculiar and hallowed character to his intercourse with his 
class. He was still interesting, and enthusiastic, and eloquent, 
amidst pain, decay and approaching death. His instructions, 
which were always listened to with profound respect and at- 
tention, seemed now to possess a new claim on the regard of 
his pupils. They were considered as the farewell benediction 
of a venerated friend, as the ' last words ' of a martyr in the 
cause of science. 

We have already spoken of Dr. Godman as a lecturer and 
speaker. His keen piercing eye and illuminated and expres- 
sive countenance, beaming with intelligence and intellect, nev- 
er failed, at the first view, to interest and charm the audience. 
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His attitude was erect and easy, his gestures graceful and strik- 
ing, his emphasis correct and forcible ; — and although he had 
never systematically studied the exterior graces of eloquence, 
his whole manner was animated, dignified and impressive. 

As a teacher of Anatomy, his peculiarly acute and discrimi- 
nating mind was exhibited to great advantage. He possessed 
the power, in a remarkable degree, by his clear and intelligible 
descriptions, his happy and striking illustrations, and his exu- 
berant fancy and imagination, which threw a charm around all 
he said, of divesting this uninteresting and to some minds 
forbidding subject of all its tedium, — and of commanding and 
fixing completely the student's attention, even while discussing 
the dry details of bones and muscles. 

His profound acquaintance with Anatomy, and his astonish- 
ing dexterity in the use of the scalpel, are evinced by the fact, 
that it was his constant practice, in exhibiting to his class the 
different parts of the human system, to make his own dissec- 
tions on the spot, that the practical illustrations might proceed 
'jjari passu ' with the descriptions. Every professional man is 
aware, that this is no easy task, — and Dr. Godman is one of 
the very few teachers of Anatomy in this country or the world, 
who have carried this plan into successful operation. We have 
seen him without the slightest hesitation or delay, dissect and 
display before his audience the most minute and embarrassing 
subjects of Anatomical research, — accompanied by the most 
lucid and animated descriptions of the parts, as they were ex- 
hibited by the knife. 

In establishing a character as an Anatomist, Dr. Godman 
pursued the only course, which will ever enable a man to ob- 
tain distinguished reputation in any department ; viz. that of 
concentrating all the powers of his mind upon the object of 
his pursuit, and of making everything else subservient or aux- 
iliary to it. For this purpose, as before hinted, he withdrew 
from the active, out-door duties of the profession, and devoted 
himself exclusively to the study of the great volume of na- 
ture, and with a zeal and ardor, as if he had continually in 
his eye the poet's advice ; 

• Take the instant way, 



For honor travels in a strait so narrow 

Where one but goes abreast ; keep then the path, 

For emulation hath a thousand sons 
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That one by one pursue ; if you give way, 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 
Like to an entered tide they all rush by, 
And leave you hindmost .' 

In presenting these desultory remarks on the life and writings 
of Dr. Godman, we have endeavored to be just, although we 
are aware we have not been impartial. We knew his worth 
too well, and esteemed him too highly, perhaps, to form rigidly 
accurate perceptions of his character as a man and an author. 
But if we shall be the fortunate instrument, in any degree, of 
illustrating and extending a reputation so laboriously earned and 
so richly merited, and of inducing his professional brethren 
to profit by and imitate his example, we shall not have failed 
of our object. 



Art. VI. — Bancroft's History of the United States. 

A History of the United States, from the Discovery of the 
American Continent to the present Time. By George 
Bancroft. Vol. I. Boston. Published by Charles 
Bowen. London, by R. I. Kennett. 1834. pp. 508. 

We should be faithless to one of the first duties of a literary 
journal, did we not appropriate an ample portion of our pages 
to a notice of a volume like Mr. Bancroft's. A History of the 
United States, by an American writer, possesses a claim upon 
our attention of the strongest character. It would do so under 
any circumstances, but when we add that the work of Mr. 
Bancroft is one of the ablest of the class, which has for years 
appeared in the English language ; that it compares advanta- 
geously with the standard British historians ; that as far as it 
goes, it does such justice to its noble subject, as to supersede 
the necessity of any future work of the same kind ; and if com- 
pleted as commenced, will unquestionably forever be regarded, 
both as an American and as an English classic, our readers 
would justly think us unpardonable, if we failed to offer our 
humble tribute to its merit. 

Many excellent, some admirable, works on different por- 
tions of American history, have appeared. Without advert- 
ing to the ancient Spanish authors, writers like Robertson, 



